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agitated by constitutional and disciplinary controversies. The constitu-
tional problems concerned the relations between the Order and the
provinces, the general and provincial chapters, and centred round the
rival claims of these bodies to appoint lecturers in the universities.
More fundamental was the general decay of discipline and the common
life. In the first half of the fourteenth century not only did most
Dominican houses own some property in common, but individual friars
were allowed to have private incomes for life. It was apparently after
the Black Death that the practice was adopted of fanning out "fctermini"
or "limites" to individual friars: that is, the friar paid a fixed rent to
his convent for the exclusive rights of preaching and hearing confessions
and taking the resulting emoluments in a definite area, and kept the
surplus revenue for his own requirements. Sometimes these areas were
put up to auction; generally the most distinguished members of the
convent had first choice. It is clear that a successful preacher could
make a very good living out of a wealthy district; he had his private
residence and servants and rarely came to his convent, A tentative
reform was introduced by Raymond of Capua (master-general, 1380-
1399), who had been confessor of St Catherine of Siena: he established
in each province one house (under the direct control of the master-
general), in which friars who desired to do so might observe the consti-
tutions; but his authority was limited to that section of the Order
which adhered to the "Roman obedience.'" After the Great Schism the
reform movement spread; and groups of Observant houses were formed
under vicars. But the Dominican Observants were not champions of
absolute poverty. Among their most famous houses was the convent of San
Marco at Florence, which within twenty years of its foundation obtained
a papal dispensation to hold property. And the whole Order received
with enthusiasm the bull of Sixtus IV in 1475, which authorised every
convent to own permanent endowments and expressly abrogated all con-
stitutions, rules, and ordinances to the contrary.

After the first period of intense religious enthusiasm which marked the
beginnings of the Orders, there followed a period of about a century in
which the Mendicant Friars supplied Europe with most of its leaders of
thought and learning* The rise of the friars coincided with the time of
great intellectual activity which was called forth by the rediscovery in
the Western world of the philosophical works of Aristotle. The Church
regarded the new learning with suspicion, the more so as it first reached
the West through Arabian commentators; and after an outbreak of
heretical teaching at Paris, lecturing on the books of Aristotle on
natural philosophy was prohibited in the university by papal decrees
(1215,1231). The reconciliation of Aristotle with Christian theology
was the work especially of the Dominicans.

The Dominicans were from their beginning a learned Order: their first
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